THE  FOUR  GEORGES
at least of the important scene after the holidays.   I
would not defer confirming to you this intelligence,
which I believe you will not be sorry to hear.
"I am, my dear Mother, etc.,
"W.   PlTT."1
In July 1793 Canning wrote to a friend of his election
for Newtown, Isle of Wight:
"The seat does not cost me one farthing nor put me
under the smallest obligation to any one man, woman,
or child, Mr. Pitt only excepted."2
Then, again, the House of Commons did manage to
interpret the views of those who controlled the destinies
of the country: its constituents may have been few in
number, but then so was the governing class. Moreover,
there were limits beyond which even the strongest of
Prime Ministers dared not venture, and they were limits
which no administration of more recent times would
require to consider for a moment. Party allegiance sat
lightly on the ordinary M.P., and votes had mostly to be
obtained by cajolery or a bribe. Had Parliament sat for
more than a fraction of the year, government in such
circumstances would have been impossible, but autumn
sessions were unknown. With all its faults, the system
worked none too badly, and at least England avoided the
fate of France.
George III strove hard to adapt it to his own ends, and
with no inconsiderable success. By dint of an economy at
court which amounted to definite parsimony he formed
a Parliamentary group known as "the King's friends",
and by 1780 the Whigs were so alarmed that they tabled
a motion in the House of Commons to the effect that
1  cf. Petrie, Sir Charles: William Pitt, pp. 17-18.
2  cf. Petrie, Sir Charles: The Life of George Canning, p. 12.
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